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a Tenement . , 
Treaty with Spain—A considerable anxiety seems 
to be felt, because no intelligence that can be re- 
lied upon has yet reached us respecting the ratifi- 
cation of our treaty with Spain, for a cession of the 
Floridas. We ought to recollect if is inconsistent 
with Spanish dignity to act promptly on any thing; 
and a strong, secret, intermeddling opposition to 
the treaty, was to have been expecied. _ ; 
The paper system in the United States 1s rapidly 
approaching its dissolution, so far as it existed 
through dishonest or badly managed banking insti- 
tutions. We shall carefully note and record the 
transactions that belong to it; and the ReersTer, 
on ihis account, may be almost as much referred to 
hereafter, as for its details of the “events of the 


war.” 
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fi. Considerably more than the whole of the <o- 
mestic exports of New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachugetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana, containing above 5,000,000 
inhabitants. 

The money retained in the country by the labor 
of these 100,000 manufacturers, viz. 16,200,000, 
was 

1. Above one-third of the whole domestic ex- 
ports of the United States; 

II. Nearly equal tothe domestic exports of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Obio, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Louisiana, containing above 3,000,0U0 inhabi- 
taunts; 

iif. About equal to the domestic exports of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Coygnecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, South Carolina and 
Georgia, containing above 2,700,000 inhabitants. 





It may on a cursory view appear that we have 
gone into too much detail with these statements. 
But we trust that the magnitude of the errors pre- 
valent on those topics; and more particularly the 
deleterious consequences these errors have pro- 
duced, on the prosperity of our country, as well as 
the probability of their continuing to produce a co- 
pious harvest, will fully justify us in all those de- 
tails, 

Those immense advantages, produced by 10,000 
men, 66,000 women andfemale children, and 24,000 
boys, if duly appreciated by congress, would have 
lea to a system widely different from the one pur- 
suedin the tariff. Sucha source of wealth ought 
to have been cherished with the utmost care and at- 
tention, which would have been amply repaid by 
the inost beneficial results. We trust the error and 
its consequences are now well understood, and have 
produced a thorough conviction of the necessity of 
a total change of system. 

It may, and probably will, be demanded, if the 
advantages of this manufacture be so great, why 
have so many of those engaged in it been ruined? 
The answer is obvious. The inundation of foreign 
articles, a large portion of which were sold at ven- 
due, far below the first cost, has so far glutted our 


tic fabrics, and cause ruinous sacrifices on those 
that are sold. 

Our manufacturers, moreover, in the event of an 
overstocked domestic market, have no foreign one 
in which to dispose of their superfluous goods. 
Whereas our markets are open for the superfluous 
goods of allthe manufacturers in the world!! Ne- 
ver was there such disparity of advantage. 

The preceding tables afford an ample field for 
reflection to the legislator, the statesman, the agri- 
culturist and the merchant. We deceive ourselves 
if they do not remove the deep prejudices-on the 
subject of manufactures, to which is owing‘our pre- 
sent distress--and all the wide-spread ruin that 
pervades the land, 

We do not avail ourselves of the obviows advan- 
tage we might derive from the circumstance that a 
large portion of the exports were manufactured, 
and in a highly finished state, and were of course, 
at prices far: beyond what they bore, when they 
came from the hands of the agriculturist. In seme 
cases, the value was doubled ortrebled. All this 
advance of price ought to be deducted from the to- 
tal amount, as reported by the custom house, ia 
order to carry on the comparison fairly and do the 
argument justice. But we waive this advantage, 
great asit obviously is, and admit the whole as in 
its rude state. 

The situation of the four western states, clsims 
particular attention. Unfortunately there are ne 
data on which to form an estimate of their exporis 
individually; such an estimate would be valuable, as 
it would more thoroughly evince the ruinous policy 
this country has pursued, by its effects on Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. But in the deficiency 
of correct data, we must rely on the best estimate 
that we can make, 

From the extraordinary fertility of the soil in 
Louisiana, and the great value of its staples, we 
believe it will not be extravagant to suppose that 
of the above sum of 5,055,868 dollars, exported 
from Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Lovwisians, 
there was above a million and a half raised in the 
last state. This reduces the surplus of the other 
three states, devoted chiefly to agriculture, and 
containing above a million of people, to three dol- 
larsand a half per head! And from the immense 
distance from which a large portion of it is drawn, 
and the consequent heavy expenses, it is not extra- 
vagant to suppose that it did not produce to the 
cultivator above seventy-five per cent. of this va- 
lue—probably in many cases not above sixty per 
cent. 





We submit, fellow citizens, a fair comparison of 
the proceeds of the labors of 100,000 persons em- 
ployed in the culture of cotton, as well as of the 
same number employed in the manufacture of tha¢ 
article, in order more fully to establish the import- 
ance of the latter. 

Cotton is now about 16 cents per pound at the 
manutactories;—about fourteen in the seaports of 
the states where it is raised, and cannot net the 
planter more than thirteen, deducting the mer- 
chant’s profits. That cotton will rise above this 





markets, as greatly to limit the sale of the domes- 
Vor. XVI~——~ 24, 


price is possible—but not probable. The prices 
in England, which must greatly regulate our mar 
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kcis, are more lkely to fall than to rise, from the 
improvement of the culture in the East Indies—the 
ardor with which it is pursued—and the low price 
of labor there: and in fact it would not be extraordi- 
nary, if, from the abundance of the East India sup- 
pues, the British market were at no distant day 
virtually closed to our cotton, as it has been actu- 
ally by order of council to our flour. 
Culture of cotton. 

Ten slaves, five of them capable of working in the 

fieids, the other five women and children, will pro- 


duce of cotton annualiy, about lbs, 6,500 
At this rate 100,000 would produce 85,000,000 
Which, at 13 cents per /d. amountto $11,050,000 


Manufacture of cotton. 
We now proceed to state the situation of an ex- 
tensive cotton manufactory in the neighborhood of 
Boston which is in actual operation. 


It contains men 14 
Women and children 286 
300 


And produces with power leoms and other machine- 
ry, at the rate per annum of 

sq. yds. of cloth, 1,250,000 

Which, at 25 cents per yard, is $312,500 





Deduct 450,000 Ibs. of cotton, at16 cents 72,000 
Annual saving to the nation by the labor 2 
of 14menand 286 womenand children 5 H240,500 


For the correctness of this statement, fellow citi- 
zens, we pledge ourselves to the world. We defy 
contradiction. 

Let us now calculate the result of the labors of 
100,000 men, women and children, in the same pro- 
portions, and at the same kind of employment:— 


As 300 : 240,500 : : 100,000 : $80,166,666 


That is to say, the clear profit of the labor of 
100,000 persons, employed in the cotton manufac- 
ture, would amount to above 80,000,000 of dollars 
annually, after paying for the raw material. 

The reasons why the result of this calculation so 
far exceeds the proceeds of the labor of the 100,000 
manufacturers in page 352, is that the machinery of 
the establishment near Boston has been brought 
to the last degree of perfection—and the power 
looms, which afford immense facilities to the opera- 
tions, were very rare in 1815. 

It cannot escape the attention of even a cursory 
observer, that all our calculations of the results of 
the cotton manufacture are predicated on low 
priced fabrics—and that the profits on the high 
priced are far greater. A large proportion of 
those imported from Great Britain are of the finer 
description. This greatly enhances the profits of 
the manufacture. It results from hence, that far 
less than 109,000 Manchester cotton manufacturers, 
principally women and children, would be able to 
pay for the whole of the exports of this nation, con- 
taining above 9,000,000 of people. 

There are probably at this liour, from 30 to 40,000 
persons, skilled in this branch, idle in the United 
States, who could produce according to the preced- 
ing caculations, cotton fabrics to the amount of 25 
to 30,000,909 of dollars annually. What a lamenta- 
ble waste of industry! 

Whocan ponder on these facts without astonish- 
ment at the impolicy of our system, which, under 
the auspices of Adam Smith, has sacrificed the la- 
bor of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty or sixty of our 
citizens for that of one foreign manufacturer? If 
the absurdity were capable of being heightened, it 





would be by the circumstance that the dcarness ef | 
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labor is so frequently assigned as an argument 
against our fostering manufactures. But surely if 
our labor be so dear and valuable, we ought not to 
squander it away thus prodigally. 

Can it, therefore, be a subject of wonder, that 
we are an impoverished nation--that we are drain- 
ed of our specie—that our water powers have been 
by a bounteous heaven lavished upon us in vain— 
that so many of our manufacturers are beggared and 
ee our workmen are wasting their 
time in igd€fiess—and that those artists and manu- 
facturers, who, unfortunately for themselves, have 
been allured to our coasts, by our excellent form 
of government, have either returned to Europe, 
gone to Nova Scotia, or Canada, or are obliged to 
resort to servile employments to support exist. 
ence? 





We now submit to your consideration, fellow 
citizens, an important table of the imports of cotton 
into the British dominions, for seventeen years, 
The first fifteen are taken from Dr. Seybert’s Statis- 
tistics* and the remaining two from the Journal of 
Trade and Commerce.t 
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To the intelligent cotton planter, this table fur- 
nishes matter for most serious and sober reflection. 
It seals the death warrant. of the hopes which he 
lately cherished of an increasing market and high 
prices in England—and, independent of all care 
or concern for his fellow citizens engaged in the 
cotton manufacture, establishes the necessity © 
securing a steady market for his raw materials 3* 
home. ‘The following analysis deserves peculiaz 
attention. 
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Feb, 1819, page 113. 
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I. The importation of American cotton has not 
uite doubled in seventcen years. 

ll. That of East India cotton has in the same 
space of time increased 3000 per cent. 

111. That of Americans has increased but three 
per cent. in the last year. 

IV. That from the East Indies has increased in 
the same time 110 per cent. and the total increase of 
importation in that year has been 55 per cent. 

V. That of Brazil has more than, trebled since the 
year 1808. 





According to the report of the committee of 
gommerce and manufactures, which we have quot- 
ed above, the consumption of cotton in the United 
Sates in 1805, was only bags 1,000 

But in 1815, it rose to 90,000 

Containing lbs. 27,000,000 | 

So rapid was the increase of this manufacture, 
with no other protection than that afforded by the 
war, in excluding foreign rivalship. 

Dr. Seybert states that the greatest amount of 
cotton ever exported from this country was 
93,000,000 pounds in 1808.* The whole quantity 
exported in 1815, to all parts of Europe, was about 
81,000,000 pounds.t 

It thus appears that the quantity actually consum- 
ed by dur manufacturers in 1815, viz. 27,000,000 lds. 
was equal to one-third part of all we exported in 
that ycar—and what is still more extraordinary, it 
was actually one-third part of the whole quantity im- 
ported in the same year into England, the most manu- 
facturing country in the werld/+ And it willnot, we 
trust, be doubted, that a moderate degree of pro- 
tection would have increased the honie demand to 
such an extent as toconsume the whole. What in- 
exhaustible mines of wealth, far beyond those of 
Golconda or Potosi, have we in our power! How 
lamentable a sacrifice we have made of them! and 
how prosperous and happy should we now be, had 
we made a proper use of them! 

. In order to enable you, fellow citizens, duly to 
appreciate the advantages that would have accrued 
from the manufacture of the whole quantity of cot- 
ton thus exported, we submit a sketch of its results, 

Br. The industry of the United Staies. Cr. 
‘Tu 90,000,000 pounds of cotten, By 270,000,000 yards of cloth at 
at 30 cents per Ib. ls.27,000,G00 30 cents « dils. 81,000,0000 

Yo clear profit carri- 


ed to amount of ge- 


hera! prospérity 54,000,000 


dlls. 31,000,000 lls. 31,000,000 


We will further suppose that the whole of this 
cotton had been, manufactured abroad, and return- 
edto us in a manufactured state, and then exhibit 
the result. 

Dr. The United Statée. 

To 270,000,000 yards of cloth at 

30 cents + dils. #1,000,000 





Cr. 
By 90,000,000 Ibs. 
cotton at 30 cents 27,000,000 
By balance carried to 
account of natjun- 
al bankruptcy - 54,000,000 





dls, 81,000,000 


dils. 81,000,000 


~ 
: an 





*Statistics, p. 92. 
tidem, p. 152. 
+To these facts particular attention is requested. 

The imports of cotton into Great Britain in 1815, 

were 270,0u0 bags; in 1816, 369,000; in 1817, 

377,000; of which considerable quantities were 

exported to the continent of Europe. Whereas 

the actual colsumption in the United States in 

1815, was, as hefore stated, 90,000 bags: a striking 

proof of the laudable guterprize and industry of 

our citizens. eee 


« 


» 


Another view cf the subject. 
Let us examine the result of 90,000,000 Ibs. of 
cotton, manufactured in this country, at the pre- 
sent prices of cotton— 


Dr. The Unitcd States. 
Teo 90,000,000 ibs. of 

cotton at 16 cents 14,400,000 
To ciear profit carri- 
ed to amount of in 
general prosperity 66,600,000 


. Cr. 
By 27,000,000 yards 
of cloth at 30 gents 81,000,009. 


_— ee ee 


dils. $1,000,000 





dlls. 81,000,000 

In order further to evince the importance of the 
cotton manufacture tothe wealth and prosperity of 
nations, we staie its extent in, and gain to, Great 
Britain. he tabrics of that staple consumed in, 
and exported from that country, in 1812, amounted 
to sierling 1.29,000,000 
6,000,060 


The cost of the raw material 





*1,23,000,000 
- 100,000,000 


And thisall-important manufacture, for which the 
United States are peculiarly adapted from the pos- 
session of, and capacity of producing the raw ma- 
terial to a boundless extent, has been half strangled 
by our tariff! What agonizing reflections this view 
of the subject forces on the mind! 


Clear gain to the nation - 
Equal to, above - 





Having discussed the subject of the cotton manu- 
facture, we proceed to take a view of the woolen, 
which is equally deserving of the most serious con- 
sideration, 

By a report of the committee of commerce and 
manufactures, submitted to the house of rcpresen- 
tatives, March, 1816f it appears that in the year pre- 
ceding there was invested in the woolen branch a 
capital of $12,000,000 
The raw material amounted to 7,000,000 
Vhe value was increased by 





manufacture 12,000,000 
Value of goods manufactured 

annually 19,000,000 
Persons constantly empleyed 50,000 
Occasionally 50,0Q0 


Analysis. 
I. By this manufacture, articles were 
produced in the United States, 
which would otherwise have been 


imported, tothe amount of -  - $19,000,000 
Deduct price af wool, which, but for 

this branch, would have been ex- 

ported - : - : - - 7,000,900 


entiheu: 





Clear saving to the country 12,000,000 


II. Seven millions of dollars expended among the 
farmers, for the wool of above 5,000,000 sheep. 
lif, A clear gain to the nation, by the labor of each 

person thus employed, of 122 dollars. 





The following table -of the value of the natioral 
manufactures for the year 1810, will enable you, 
fellow citizens, to form a correct idea of the impor- 
tance of the subject. It is an estimate deduced by 
Tench Coxe, esq. from the marshal’s returns, taken 
with the census of that year. It is probable that 
during the progress of the war, they were increas¢a@ 
to above $250,000,000. 


—_— 





a 
* Colquhoun on the power and reseurces of 
Great Britain, p 31. 








{Weekly Register, vel. x. p. 82. 
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Maine (District) - 3,741,116 





Massachusetts - - - 21,895,528 

NewHampshire - - - 5,225,045 
Vermont - ° - - 5,407,280 
Rhode Island - “ - - 4,106,074 

Connecticut - - . 7,771,928 

New York - - - - 25,370,289 
New Jersey - : - 7,054,594 

Pennsylvania - - 4 - 33,691,111 

‘Delaware - - . - 1,733,744 
Maryland ° - - - 11,468,794 

Virginia’ - - - - 15,263,473 

Ohio - - “ - - 2,894,290 

Kentucky - - ~ . 6,181,024 

North Carolina - - - 6,653,152 

Tennessee - - - : 3,611,029 

South Carolina - - - 3,623,595 

Georgia - - - - 3,658,481 

Orleans Territory - - - 1,222,357 

Mississippi Territory - - 419,073 
Louisiana Territory - - 200,000 
Indiana Territory : - 300,000 
Ulinois Territory - - - 120,000 
Michigan Territory - - 50,000 
Columbia (District) - - 1,100,000 
172,761,977 


nn 

The repetition of objections to which we have 
already fully replied, obliges us, fellow citizens, to 
resume topics which we had supposed exhausted. 

Among these, the most prevalent and populsr is 
the extortion said to have been practised by the 
manuiacturers during the war. Thistheme is hack- 
nied from New Hampshire to Georgia, not merely 
by men of little minds and narrow views, with whom 
such an objection would be perfectly in character; 
but men ofhigher spheres of life, and superior order 
of mind and endowments, allow themselves to be 
ted astray by it. 

{ven admitting it to have existed tothe extentas- 
sumed, the inference drawn from it, to prevent ade- 
quate protection to manufactures would not apply at 
present; as, according to the irrefragable maxim of 
Alexander Hamilton, founded on fact and reason, 
‘sthe internal competition which takes place, soon does 
‘saway every thing like moncpoly, and reduces by de- 
“eees the price to the minimum of a reasonable profit 
‘on the capitul employed.” 

But we will suppose for a moment that the al- 
Tegations are all just—and that the manufacturers of 
broad cloth sold, as we have already stated, at 12 a 
15 dollars per yard, what cost them only 8, or 9. 
With what propriety, we repeat, can the importer 
who, at the same period, sold his goods at 100 or 
15 per cent. beyond the old prices—the planter | 
who raised cotton at 12 or 14 cents, and sold at 50, 
and would at 40, or 50, or 100--the merchant who 
bought flourat 10 dollars and sold at 20 a 40—re- 
prouch the manufacturer for-what they practised 
themselves? 

We pass over the inconsistency of such.con- 
duet; we trust that the miserable spirrt that would 
prefer the consumptic. ov fabrics manufactured in 
Hindoston, because sold a few cents cheaper per 
yard, (and thus exhaust the wealth ofthe country to] 
support a distant nation, while our fellow citizens, 
who invested millions c° money in manufacturing 
establisiiments, are bankrupted and beggared, and 
the workmen thrown for support on the overseers 
of the poor) will never influence the councils of a 
groatnation. ere 

Rat the cnornonus expenses of those establish- 
y.£ 8, In which investments were made io the, 


ens 





Manta ted I 


amount of 20, 30, 40, 50 or 60,000 dollars, for build 
ings and machinery, would require and fully jus- 
tify extraordinary prices in the commencement— 
To bring this home to the cotton planters—and to 
enable them to conccive the force of the argument, 
we will suppose for a moment, that during the war 
they had for the first time to commence their plan- 
tations --and to purchase slaves at 4.or 500 dollars 
per man—and plantations for 5 a 10,000 dollars, 
Could they, in the incipient state of their operationis, 
afford to sell their cotton for 18 a 20 cents per ls? 
Certainly not. This is a case perfectly analogous, 
and ought to set this objection at rest forever. 





Domestic Economy! 


One of our newspapers notes the following cir- 
cumstances, as being **sremarkable:”— 

‘In a milliner’s shop a few days since, a fashiona. 
ble lady actually declined purchasing anew Leghorn 
because it was too dear, and a respectable trades- 
man has been detected carrying home his own béef 
steak from market.” 

To match this, these facts may be relied on, 
tho’ they came to our knowledge by accident——~ 
there isa merchant in Baltimore who lately failed, 
and it is thought will not pay 50 cents to the dol- 
lar. His family consists of himself and his wife, only 
—who are waited upon by the following servants: 
1 head servant, or housekecper, at $10 per month. 
1 couk and chief ofthe kitchen - 10 





1 chambermuaid - « ~ - 8 
1 man-servant » - - » iQ 
1 boy, a slave, worth - - - 3 

43 


In such an establishment, the support 
of each of these must cost $3 per | 
week—-for the 5, per month 60 


$1035 

Besides, the washing is put out weekly, and a 
seamstress as well as a milliner is occasionally em- 
ployed. It is likely, also, that the gentleman has his 
boots blacked “by the month.” 

Now, if to this we add the support of the gentleman 
and his lady ina stile equal to the preceding sup- 
ply of servants; how can we belp thinking that the 
head of this family, who has reduced many families 
to beggary, isa very honest man? 








W ant of Employment. 

The greatest evil to be deprecated in the present 
deranged state of things, will be the dead loss in- 
curred by easting many thousands of productive 
persons into the consuming classes of the people. 
Most of our manufactories have stopped or are about 
to stop, and every branch of mechanical industry is 
reduced from one third to one half of its recent 
amount: the first, by the great sacrifice that is made 
of imported goods, by bankrupt owners in England 
or bankrupt importers here, to raise money to riot 
upon until their accounts with their creditors are 
settled “according to law” — the effect on the others 
is produced by the sudden stoppage of the eircula- 
tion of money, in conscqrence of the frauds com- 
mittes| in banks, and the jealousy and fear which 
these institutions have of one another; powerfully 
assisted too, by the apparent determination of the 
United States bank to eat up all the state banks, 1m- 
mediately ’ 

The prospect before us is—that we shall have, 18 



















Jeast 2000 men, 2000 women and 2000 children, idle 


and give life to business by circedating money, 
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and near Baltimore only—[if they can live here]~ at 


for the ensuing six months, who have hitherto been 
accustomed to labor, and are still willing to work, 
if they could get it todo. The men, mostly me- 
chanicsand hardy laborers, might earn one dollar, 
the women 40 cents, and the children 20 cents, per 
day, each, if proper employment were furnished to 
them. 
2000 men, or 2000 for 150 days $300,000 
2000 women, or $800 " 160,000 
2000 children, or $400 mm ge 80,000 
First loss $540,000 
Add, for the cost of supporting those:peo- 
ple in one way or another, levied upon 


the rest, not less than 50,000 
Aggregate in six months $590,000 


Who, that is acquainted with the present state of 
Baltimore, will say that this calculation is extraya- 
gant! We believe itis very moderate; and here we 
see that, in a mere pecuniary point of view, we shall 
jose more in six months by the want of employ, than 
this city has made in any year, by its boasted com- 
merce, for several years past. 

Further—how much shall we suffer by the depre- 
ciation of moral character?—how much by depo- 
pulation, caused by poverty and wretchedness?— 
how much by the dispersion of classes of people, 
the most useful of all to increase the national wealth, 


which, it may be said, they can create? Every thing 
flags and must flag, when the laboring capacity of 
a country is unproductive. 

We are seriously of opinion, that the general loss 
to the United States for the present year, by re son 
of the want of employment, is of greater amount, 
aS a simple matter of money, than the aggregate of 
our exports. Still, we have statute upon statute to 
protect and encourage commerce, as though it were 
the main-spring of the nation’s wealth!--and con. 
sTess, which every session spends week after week 
in regulating foreign trade, will hardly devote an 
hour to consider and promote home industry! «Let 
Commerce regulate itself,” and a large part of our 
Pat ited trade would now be carried on by the Bri- 
ws. 








Travelling. 
INTERCOURSE BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA & BALTIMORE, 
The following, shewing the extent of the inter- 
course between Philadelphia and Baltimore, was 
furnished to the editor of the Reersrer by an in- 
telligentand enquiring traveller, and is, probably, 
pretty accurate. 

The means of the “Union Line,” for the convey- 
ance of passengers and goods from city to city, via 
Frenchtown and Elkton, on the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, and New Castle on those of the Delaware, 
are— 

3 steam boatsin the Chesapeake, 
2 ditto in the Delaware, 
3 sloops in the Chesapeake, 
2 ditto in the Delaware, 
18 four horse stages, 
12 heavy waggons— 
Employing about 159 men and 160 horses. 

By this line, passengers may leave Philadelphia 
or Baltimore early in the morning, and make the 
Journey between them atan early hour in the even- 
ing, via. Elkton and New Castle. The chief inter- 


boats which leaves Philadelphia at 12, noon, and 
Baltimore at 5 P. M. and respectively end the 
journey at from 9 to 11 A. M. at Philadelphia, and at 
from 3 to 5, A. M. at Baltimore. Goods (generally | 
carried by the packets. and the heavy waggons) © 
commonly reach either city from the other in from 
3 to 4 days. 

In the year 1818, it is believed there were about 
30,000 full passengers between these cities, to and 
from, besides-way8passengers, and the freight carri- 
ed by the sloops and waggons might amount to 
$40,000. 

the following calculation of capital, costs, and 
profit is interesting, though not pretended to be 
given as accurate: 

5 steam boats, at $40,000 (on average) $200,000 





5 sloops, 4,000 20,000 
18 stages, 200 3,600 
12 wagons, with gears 150 1,800 

150 horses, 100 15,000 
Miscellaneous, say 10,000 
250,400 





Cr. 30,000 passengers—at $6 $180,006 
W ay-passengers 20,500 
Freight of goods, in the packets 40,000 

240,000 
Dr. Fuel for steam boats $30,000 
Wages of 150 men, 300 
days, at ¥1 per day 47,700 
“Wear and tear,” 25 per 
cent. on capital 62,600 
Horse feed 30,000 
To cover all losses, super- 
intendance, wharf-rents, 
&c. &c. and for profits 69,700 
diese $240,006 





/ 
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‘Course of Exchange!” 


Among the many thousands of things inserted ix 
Reeister for fvture reference, the state of the ex- 
change and prices current of articles,were frequent- 
ly mentioned. A recurrence to the subject sug- 
gested the formation of the following table: 

The period of the general suspension of specie 
payments by the banks of the United States, except’ 
those of the eastern states, may be fixed in August 
1814, [See Werkty Reersten, sup. vol, VII, p. 176, 
etseq.} Whatmay be considered as the period of a 
general resumption of such payments, was in Fe 
brury 1817. [ Vol. XI, p, 385. ] ’ 

In August 1813, [vol. V. p. 41] at which time there 
was not much shaving of bank notes, the prices of 


stocks, &c. stood thus— 
At Boston. New-York. Philad’ae Baltimore< 





U. S. 6 per cents, 90 25 99 25 92 92 
3 do. 53 53 50 53 53 50 
Bills on London, 84 50 86 50 83 85 


At Boston, Feb. 1, 1815, the prices of stocks and 
notes were as follows: Boston bank notes, as specie; 
the banks in New York, city and state, from 19 to 
20 dis, Philadelphia banks 24; Baltimore 50; treasu- 
ry notes 24 to 25; and United States 6 per cents, 
jorty below par! [See sup. Vol, VIL, p- 176.] 

In August 1816 [see vol. X, p. 398,] the prices 


were as follows: 
At Boston. N. York. Philad’a. Baltimore. 


Specie par Sad, l0ai2ad. 14415 ad. 
Treasury notes, 51-2a6dis. par 7a8ad. 121-24 15 ad. 
U.S. 6 per cents. 85 90 98 1-2 102 1-2 
Bills on London par 4 ad. sad. 171-2a18 ad, 


The rates of exchange were about thus, at Boston, 
for private bills or bank notes, atthe date last given: 





course however, is maintained by the line of 


Qn New York 5} to 6 dis, Philadelphia 15 a 16; 
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Baltimore, 18; on Virginia, about 8 or 9; North Caro- 
lina, 9 to 1U; South Carolina and Georgia 7 to 8. 

During the suspension of specie payments, the 
bills of the Baltimore banks were lower than those 
ofany of the sea ports of the United States, except 
those of Washington city, kc. The preceding may 
shew the relative value as estimated to the east- 
ward, and the following may serve as a general ave, 
rage of the same as to the southern cities — . 

At Baliimore.—Notes of the district of Columbia, 
2 dis, of the banks of Virginia 5 a 6, «d.—North Ca- 
rolina4a5; South Carolina and Georgia 6 a7; New 
Orleans, fluctuating from parto Jor 4ad. But the 
bills ofall the western banks were at a discount. 

At this time, July 1819, the bills of the Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston banks are 
mere valuable, at the respective places, than those of 
any other banks in the United States, even of the 
bank of the U, S. unless payable at such places; and 
the notes ofall the banks south of Baltimore are at 
a heavy discount in the cities named. 








Scraps about Banks, &c. 


Orrick OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, AT 
RALTIMORE+W ithin a week, we have seen the pub- 
lication of two warmish pamphlets, having reference 
to certain proceedings had in, or with, the office of 
the bank of the United States, at Baltimore. 

The frst was given to the public by Wathaniel 
Williams, esq. a gentleman of the bar, and late 
counsellor and attorney at law for the office. 
was dismissed, rather rudely indeed, in conse- 
quence, as it is alleged, of a presumed delicacy 
that he might feel to act justly against some of his 
relatives who were delinquent debtors at the office. 
Mr. Williams, with great spirit and under a sense 
of injured honar, repels the insinuation, and at- 
tempts to make it appear that it was only a pretence 
under which the president of the branch, Join Don- 
ael, esq. veiled personal enmities. He appeals to 
the gentleman of the bar to resist such an impu- 
tation on the honor ot the profession, and states that 
Mr. Pinkney, in consequence of it, had promptly 
given up the retainer which he held as assistant 
counsellor and advocate for the bank. Mr. Williams 
states that he himself was not incumbered by any 
proceedings with the bank, &c. 

The sccond pamphlet is published by Mr. Amos 
1. Williams, \ate a director in the office at Balti- 
timore, and a considerable endorser for others who 
had speculated in its stock, though it does not ap- 
pear that he was engaged in it himself. His contro- 
versy is also with Mr. Donnel—who said that the 
affairs of the office ‘exhibited a d 
plunder;” and, in describing those who had parti- 
cipated in it, he comprehended Mr. A. A. W. 

On this Mr. W. sent by gen. Winder a note to 
Mr. Donnel requiring an explanation, which the Iat- 
ter, acknowledging that his expressions were hasty, 
&c. promised to give. After a subsequent demand 
for such explanation, Mr. D. states, that Mr. W. ap- 
peared as drawer and endorser, on notes to the 
amount af $385,125—that he was alarmed for his 
ewn interest—knew not how such sums were got 
out ef the office, or of any security therefor to the 
bank except Mr. George Williams {who as well as 
Mr. A. A. W. was under protest }]--and speaks of the 
loss of character to Baltimore, and the injury to 
those whose support had been made to depend on 
expected dividends from the bank, &c. In reply, 





Mr. W. transmits a statement shewing that the notes 
on which his name appeared, had regularly been 
passed by the baard—that 271,875 ofthe preceding 


He } 
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was as the endorser of stock notes for Mr. Geo, 
Williams, secured by stock at $125 per share—that 
these notes had been placed under the direction of 
the parent board—and that he had for himself on 
his awn account, but $43,000—he also corrects 
some errors in Mr. D’s aggregate. 

_.Mr. Donnel did not reply immediately, nor un- 
til dgain pretty severely urged by Mr. Williams; and 
when he did, he shifted the ground of his accusation, 
or added to it, that of overdrawing; and gave a 
detailed statement, shewing that Mr. W. was re- 
sponsibleas signer or endorser, for 412,565, and that. 
on the 15th* day of 14 of the months from May, 1817 
to May, 1819, both inclusive, Mr. Williams had 
been over, from $845 56, the lowest, to 15, 036 the 
highest amount overdrawn. 

Mr. Williams, in reference to several of the peri- 
ods pointed out, shews that he was entitled to cer: 
tain credits, and materially invalidates the force of 
Mr. Donnel’s statement, though the facts partially 
appear as he has given them, for the want of such 
credits being entered on the books. He speaks 
very free to Mr. Donnel and refers to an intimation 
which he thought Mr. D. would have understood, 
to settle the dispute, to which the latter made nor 
reply: and Mr. Williams, in conclusion, defies any 
one to bring a charge against him for having been 
“engaged in any transactions which can impeach 
his honesty, integrity or intentions,” &c. 

The above, we believe, is as fair an abstract of 
the contents of these pamphlets as it is possible to. 
give in the space we are willing to allowtoit. A 
notice of them belongs to the history of banking, and 
we insert it without offering any opinion of our own. 

Bank of the United States. The following notice 
to the stockholders was issued at Philadelphia on the 
11th inst.— 

““fhat in pursuance of the thirteenth article of the 
eleventh section of the act of incorporation, a ge- 
neral meeting of the stockholders will be held at the 
banking house, in the city of Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day, the first day of November next, at 10 o’clock 
inthe morning. 

By order of: the board of directors, 
JONATHAN SMITH, cashier. 

Fixtract from the said thirteenth article— 

‘Half-yearly dividends shall be made of so much 
of the profits of the bank, as shall appear to the di- 
rectors advisable; and once in every 3 years, the 
directors shall lay before the stockholders, at a ge- 
neral meeting, for their information, an exact and 
particular statement of the debts which shall have 
remained unpaid after the expiration of the origi- 
nal credit, fora period of treble the term of that 
credit, and of the profits, if any, after deducting los- 
sesand dividends.’’ 

Pennslyvania banks. Awriterin the Aurora, says 
—“<The provisions of a supplement to an act enti- 
tled,” an act regulating banks “passed at the last 
session of the legislature, are comprised in the fol- 
lowing summary: 

Sect. 1. Enacts, that from and after the first day 
of August 1819, any of the banks incorporated by 
the act of 2ist March 1814, (known by the name of 
the forty banks) which shall refuse to pay its notes 
on demand in specie, shall forfeit its charter; but 
shall still be hable for the payment of its debts in its 
corporate capacity, and shall be authorised to rey 
new the notesor obligations ofthose who are indebt ; 
ed to it, as occasion may require. 

Sect. 2. Enacts, that the fact ofarefusal of a bank 
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*Except May, 1819—-which was on the 2@th of 
the month. 
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to pay its notes, is to be proved before a judge of 
the court of common pleas, by one ar more disinte- 
rested witnesses, after having given ten days notice 
to the president or cashier, in which case the judge 
is to give notice tothe governor. But arefusal to 
poy notes held by professed money-exchangers, ts not to 
work a forfeiture. 

Sect. 3. Requires the governor, upon receiving 
notice from a judge, of the refusal to pay, to issue 
his proclamation declaring void the charter of the 
bank in question. 

Sect. 4. States, that the forfeiture of the charter 
is to be deemed to have taken effect from the date 
of the proclamation. 

Sect. 5. Enacts, that if any bank, the charter of 
which shall have been forfeited, shallissue any notes, 
the directors consenting thereto shall be liable for 
their payment in their individual capacity, and ifany 
new loan or dividend be made, the directors con- 
senting tothe same shall be individually liable to 
pay the amount thereof, to any person having aclaim 
toan equal amount upon the bank, who, shall first 
sue for the recovery of the same. | 

Sect. 6, Obliges the president or cashier of any 
bank under a penalty of 25 dollars, in a case of a re- 
fusal to pay in specie, any note presented for pay- 
ment, to endorse upon the same the day and year 
when it was presented, and the said note from thence- 

forth shall bear an interest of six per cent. per annum. 

Sect. 7. Declares, that the time for winding up 
shall not extend beyond the period of the original 
limitation of the charter, which is the first day of 
April 1325. 

aPThis law of Pennsylvania, as well as that of 
Maryland mentioned below, if the people are not 
too cowardly to present the facts to the proper au- 
thorities, and these authorities are honest enough to 
give the laws effect, will relieve the citizens of these 
states of many banking establishments, to the per- 
manent good of the present generation, and as a so- 
lemn warning to posterity. 

Extract of a letter from Pittsburg, July 7. The 
banks in this country have much to answer for; most 
of them having stopped paying specie; they think, 
Ibelieve, that you insult them, by demanding what 
they promise to pay, and unfortunately it is too true, 
that individuals seem tv forget the moral obligation 
of society to be honest and punctual. It is almost 
out of the question to procure eastern funds here; 
in some instances more than twenty per cent, has 
been offered, Many bank notes circulate which 
are considered 20 to 25 percent. worse than current 
notes, and for change, wé have nothing but our ci- 
ty tickets worn out years since. O tempora, O mores! 

Maryland banks. Extract from an act passed at 
the last session of the legislature, ‘To facilitate the 
recovery of debts due from the seyeral banks in this 
state, and to compel the said banks to pay specie 
for their notes, or forfeit their charter:” 

“Be it enacted, That upon application made to any 
county court in this state, supported by affidavit, to 
be filedin the case, stating the fact, that a bank lo- 
cated in the county, refuses to pay specie for its 
notes, and upon the court being fully notified that 
such bank does refuse to pay specie for its notes, 
the said court may, and hereby is authorised and 
empowered, to order its clerk to issue a scire facias, 
inthe name of the state of Maryland, directed to the 


unless it is ascertained that the directors and stock- 
holders of that institution have resolved to close its 
concerns and dissolve the act ef incorporation. 
What is the amount of the distress which this bank 
has heaped upon the widow and the orphan, the 
aged and feeble, who put their money into it in the 
belief that its honest profits would afford them a 
comfortable subsistence! O, shame-~shame—s/ame! 
Banks suspending specie payments after the 31st 
day of December next, are also liable to pay the 
holders of their notes an interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. per annum. 

The bank of the famous and favorite town of 
Platisburg, has not suspended specie payments, as 
reported on the authority of an Albany paper. 
Banksin Massachusetts. Torat—-40 banks—capi- 
tal, 11,670,000; amount of debts due, 15,849,172 49; 
deposites 3,036,930 17; notes in circulation, 
4,340,277; specie, 1,190,987 06, 

Seven of these are located in Boston, with a capi- 
tal 7,350,000; amount of all debts due, 9,401,875 11 
—<leposites, 2,219,159 68—notes in circulation, 
1,149,755—specie, 541,150 355. 

Now—though “the land office at Jeffersonville” 
with “exemplary caution,” will not receive the bills 
of eight Baltimore banks, [5 of which are, and 3 of 
which never were existing], we have full reason to 
believe that our banks i:::¢ht make an exhibit far 
more favorable than the Boston statement. The lat- 
ter institutions, however, possess the public con- 
fidence, much impaired at Baltimore by the outra- 
ges of afew persons. But, we are happy to say that 
confidence is returning—the best test of the general 
solvency of our banks is, that with so great a loss of 
it, they have promptly met every demand, though 
pressed as all the local banks are, by the bank ofthe 
United States, apparently determined to destroy 
them, or force a government paper upon the peo- 

le. 
é North Carolina State Bank, A New York paper 
says—We have seena letter from North Carolina, 
dated the 2d June, which states that the following 
test oath is tendered by the state bank at Raleigh, 
N. €. to all who apply for specie: . 

“the undersigned makes oath, the notes that 
he now presents to the bank for payment, are his 
property, (or the property of: ) and were not 
exchanged for, or bonght up for the purpose of 
making this demand on the bank.” 

The letter adds—“As might well be expected, 
this arbitrary measure is resisted with spirit, and 
has filled the minds of the citizens with indigna- 
tion.” 

gp We cannot believe that there is one word of 
truthin this. Itis too impudent for a free people 
to bearwith. Such atest would degrade the mean- 
est negro that labors in arice swamp. Any bank of- 
fering such an oath, should be instantly annihilated 
by the public indignation, in refusing to it the coun- 
tenance of every honest man. 

Winchester bunk, Kentucky. The stockholders of 
this bank, by 300 votes to 22u, have resolved to clase 
its affairs and surrender the charter. Goed. 

Tennessee. The branch of the bank of Tennessee; 
at Nashville, has suspended specie payments. 

Marming propositivons.—It is proposed in a Nash- 
ville paper, to obtain a legislative act to prevent the 
collection of debts by execution—that as the banks 














said bank, by itscorporate name and stvle, to shew 
cause why its charter shall not be deemed FrorFEITED, 
by the judgment of the said court.” 

(CpThe editor of the Reerster feels authorised 
so say, that the force and extent of the preceding 
act will be tried against the City Bank, before long, 


are now “under no apprehension of a drain of the pre- 
| cious metals,” (having stopped paying them!) they 
' shall extend their accomodations—that if a plaintiff 
in execution will not receive their notes, the defen- 
dant shall put him off twelve months longer, and 
| that no officer shall sell any property that will not 
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bring in dank nates, two thirds of its estimated value, 
provided the defendant gives security for the future 
payment of the debt or the forthcoming ofthe pro- 
perty levied on!!! 3 | 

Money makers, A large number of counterfeit 

half dollars have recently been put in circulation 
about Mansfield, O. supposed to be made in the 
neighborhood. 
** Bankers! A nest of bankers was lately broken up 
in Canada---bills of fifteen banks in the United 
States were found in their possession, in different 
stages of progress, and the plates for making the 
notes of several others. 

Another gang has been routed at Detroit, and se- 
vera! ofthem sent to jail. The rascals speak of their 
éusiness as a regular affair; and seem to say that 
wthers, by law, have made as bad notesas they have 
made, unlawfully. 

Bankrupiing—or effect of banks.—It is stated that 
more than two hundred and fifty persons are now 
advertising for the benefit of the insolvent laws of 
the state of New York. On assigning their proper- 
ty they obtaina release from arrest and imprison- 
ment on all debts they owe at the time of assignment: 
but their future earnings are held liable for all former 
contracts, [Right.] 

Leading to the opposite’ A Connecticut paper 
asks—“ Why are the community so much embarrass- 
ed? 

Because banks lend money, that have not got to 
lend---and 

Because people spend money, who have not earn- 
ed ii—to spend. 

REMEDY. 
Own the money before youlend it; 
Earn the money before vou spend it.” 

Course of exchange! A New York prices cur- 
fent of bank notes, quctes those of the Baltimore 
banks at three per cent. and those of the banks of 
Columbia at five per cent. discount!* <A thriving 
zrade must be carried on by the brokers and shavers 
between these cities—for the fact is, that the banks 

_of Columbia are fully stocked with notes of the 
banks of the city of New York, and pay them out 
treely in exchange for their own; and at Baltimore, 
our banks, from the superabundance of said New 
York paper, have been compelled to refuse it on 

eneral deposits! We have also an excess of Phi- 
CSeiphia bank notes. How these things have hip- 
pened we do not know—the bills of those places 
are generally in demand and rather too scarce in 
Baltimore, to furnish the customary remittances; 
but so it isnow that they are very plentiful, in ex- 
change for Baltimore bank notes, at par. 

We observe also, that Philadelphia bank notes 
are quoted at ] per cent. discount, at New York. 
Jaco» Barker’s Exchange bank bills, at from forty 
to fifty—his Washington and Warren bank notes at 
twenty—and 89 forth. 

Prozects. ‘The following is copied from the 
Washington City Gazetie: 

The present scarcity of a circulating medium, 
andthe general embarrassment felt from the telera- 
tion of fictitious banking companies, we are told, 
now occupies the particular attention of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and that at the next meeting 
of congress, he purposes to invite the legislative xat- 
tention to this interesting subject. “The utility of 





*We believe that such rates of exchange howe- 
ver, have no existence except in the brokers’ lists; 
anc are informed that Baltimore bank bills are now 

elling at New York, if of large amounts, at % per 
gent. discount, and ure very scarce. » 
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such aninvestigation must be obvious to all, asthe spi. 
ritof the 1st art. and 10th section of the constitution 
which provides that no state shall «emit bills of cre. 
dit;” and that nothing but gold and silver is a legal 
tender in payment of debts, has been, in the opi- 
nion of many, too long permitted to slumber; for 
for every body knows that these bills of credit 
(bank notes) must drive the gold and silver out of 
circulation, and leave nothing else but paper to 
tender in payment. When the local bank paper 
issues are put a stop to, specie will then, and not 
till then, be sufficient for the ordinary purposes of 
trade. These are our sentiments, without pre- 
tending to anticipate what the honorable secretary’s 
may be. 

Law casz, From the same.—The following case 
was determined at the circuit court of the U. States, 
for the district of Columbia. 

Christopher Armat, 
WS. 
The Union bank of Georgetown. 

Thissuit was brought forthe recovery of $100 from 
the Unionbank. It appeared from the case stated, 
that a note for $100, belonging to the plaintiff, was 
cut in two, and was sent by two mails, for the pur- 
pose of being remitted with safety, from Gloucester, 
in Virginia, to Baltimore. One half of the note was 
received, and the other half never came to hand. 
On proof of the facts, the plaintiff applied to the 
bank for the payment of 4100, and offered to in- 
demnify the bank against any claim that might be 
founded on the half of the note, when produced. 
The bank refused to pay the plaintiff more than fif- 
ty dollars; conceiving that they would be liable te 
pay by custom the other fifty, when the other part 


j of the note was produced 2 Campb. 211 was cited. 


‘Per Curr: In this case, the note must be consi- 
dered, by being severed, as destroyed. The half 
of a bank note is not a negociable instrument, and 
could give no title toa bona fide holder, who receiv- 
edit after.it was severed, to recover uponit. As it 
is admitted that the plaintiff was the real owner af 
the note, when its negociability ceased by being 
cut in two, he is entitled to recover the whole 
amount from the bank. 

Judgment for the plaintiff, 

Cause of the pressure. Political folly, in a neglect 
of domestic industry—a wild commerce and inordi- 
nate rage to do business, with various sorts of specu- 
lation and fraud, have exceedingly contributed to the 
present pressure —still, if the money loaned out by 
the banks were divided among honest persons that 
want it, and who couldreturn it when desired, in- 
stead of being monopolized by little knots of indi- 
viduals who cannot refund if they would, there 
would be a plenty of good money in circulation te 
supply ourreasonable wants; and the banks, instead 
of being pressed to insolvency, would be flourishing 
—that is, all that ought to exist, | 








Literary Studies of Youth, 


FROM THE ALBANY REGISTER. 

T was sorry to find in Nites’ Reeser of July 3, 
an article headed “Literary studies of youth, addres- 
sed to the editor, by a very respectable gentleman of 
Massachusetts,” in which attempt is made to pro- 
duce, what the author calls, «a salutary reformation 
in the system of classical education.” At a period 
when the study of the Latin and Greek classics 1s 
so deservedly popular in all our literary institutions, 
and its benign eilectsare daily becoming more and 
more visible in every section of the United States, 
it occasigned in me nq small surprise and regret, 
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that a gentlemanf rom “the land of scholars,’’ should 
endeavor to check this taste for elegant letters. It 
was hoped, that the inconclusive reasonings and er- 
yoneous opinions of the celebrated Dr. Rush on this 
subject had become obsolete; but we here find 
them revived, and recommended, in the form of a 
memorial, to the General Assembly of Virginia, as 
worthy of that body, in establishing a state univer- 
sity. ; 

«The present plan of education, says the memo- 
sialist, is proved by these facts to be erroneous. 
First, that five or six years, out of seven or eight, 
are spent in studying, for the greater part, the fic- 
gious, frivolous and obscene stories, and the extra- 
yagant rhapsodies of the heathens. : Second fact—- 
that when masters of arts take their degree, they 
are less acquainted with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, than when they entered college. Third 
fact—that the English language would be better 
understood, and read to better advantage, if the 
same time were judiciously employed in English 
studies. Fourthfact—that several of the most dis- 
tinguished writers, philosophers, and statesmen, 
whom cither our country or the world can boast, 
owed not their excellence tothe study of the dead 
languages. Fifth fact---that the knowledge of La- 
tin and Greek authors does not constitute the learn- 

.ing essential to heal the sick, to make our adminis- 
tration laws, or teach men the way of life and salva- 
tion.” 

It may be doubted whether it isa fact, that in 
this country five or six years out of seven or eight, 
are spent in studying the languages; although I am 
clearly of the opinion that a much longer period 
mightbe employed in acquiring this part of a polite 

education. There is no exercise which brings into 


. play so many faculties of the mind, as the study of 


language. The attention, judgment, reasoning, me- 
mory, imagination, and taste, are all simultaneously 
exercised and improved. I was not a little asto- 
nished at the boldness of this “friend to literature”’ 
indenouncing the writings of Thucydides and Livy, 
Demosthenes, Plato, and Cicero, as fictious, frivo- 
lous, and obscene stories,”’ and the immortal works 
ofthe Grecian and Roman poets, as “extravagant 
rhapsodies.” If these things are so, mankind have 
long been in an error; for in all countries, and in 
all ages, these ancient authors have been admired 
and imitated, as furnishing the finest specimens of 
elevated sentiment, elegance of style, and refine- 
ment of taste. 

Ifit be a tact, that our scholars know less of La- 
tin and Greek, when they are made masters of arts, 
than when they entered college, it only proves their 
indolence and want of taste, and furnishes no argu- 
ment whateveragainst the study of the languages. 
Pitt and Fox, Burke and Curran, although engaged 
mi the most active and busy scenes of life, never for- 
got torenew their libations at the fountains of an- 
éient literature, 

This writer’s third fact is, it is believed, without 
foundation, ‘There.are many words and phrasesin 
English, which are derived immediately from the 
Latin and Greek, and cannot be fully understood 
without a knowledge of those languages. Should 
five years be allowed for acquiring a knowledge of 
the English language, the student would be a gain- 
er by devoting the first three to Latin and Greek. 

The fourth fact Iam willing to admit. No one 
_will deny that there haye been many learned 
dunces, and many great men without learning. But 
what inference is to be drawn from this? No 
otherthan thatthese dunces would have been nothing 
Mithont erudition, and the great men still greater, 


had they availed themselves of its assistance. Who 
can say, that Shakspeare and Burns would not have 
ranked still higher as poets, had they possessed the 
learning of Milton and Pope? With the same ad- 
vantages of an early and classical education, Frank- 
lin and Patrick Henry might perhaps have rivalled 
Newton and Burke. But it is sufficient for my 
purpose, that avast majority of «the most distinguish- 
ed writers, philosophers and statesmen,”’ both in 
our own and other countries, have been well versed 
in ancient literature. 

With regard to the fifth fact, Iassert without fear 
of contradiction, that no physician can understand 
the nomenclature of his own profession, without a 
knowledge of the learned languages. The termis 
in anatomy, surgery, materia medica, and the namés 
of the diseases are derived immediately from the La- 
tin and Greek. Hence it is, that every medical school 
in the United States requires of the candidate for 
the degree of doctor of medicine a knowledge of 
these languages. Although not absolutely neces: 
sary, it is certainly desirable, that every clefgyman 
should he acquainted with the medium, t’ rough 
which the oracles of divine truth were originally 
communicated to mankind. The translation of the 
bible is allowed to be very correct; yet every one 
who has time and opportunity, will derive a satisfac- 
tion from examining the original text for himself. 
Learning cannot supply the place of piety and zeal; 
but it may prove a powerful auxiliary in giving 
them influence and effect.—In accounting for the 
depressed state of polite learning in the United 
States, one of our first scholars and most eminent 
statesmen has remarked, that “there have been 
great inertness and backwardness on the part of the 
legal profession, to encourage general literature. 
After the forms of a preliminary education are pas- 
sed, the lawyer is too apt to devote himself exclu- 
sively to his profession; and as many of our law 
givers and statesmen are derived from this source, 
we cannot but perceive and regret this dearth of 
general knowledge in our legislatures, as well as in 
ourforums. How seldom do we hear those classi-. 
cal allusions, those literary references, which enli- 
ven the tedium of abstract discussion, and illustrate, 
with streams of light, the darkest topics of investi- 
gation! and this defect is exhibited in many of our 
state papers, which resemble more the technical. 
discussions of the advocate, than the luminous pro-- 
ductions of the diplomatist.’* 

Ihave been thus particular in my remarks on this 
article, because it comes from a very respectable 
source, and would therefore be likely to do more 
injury tosociety. There is little danger, I appre- 
hend, that this memorialist will be listened to by the 
“scholars and statesmen” of Virginia; but to “the 
sons of gentlemen of fortune,’? who are fonder of 
the Arabian Knights and Don Quixote, than of Xe- 
nophon and Cesar, these facts of a friend to litera- 
ture will form a plausible pretext for neglecting 
their regular studies, and a fine theme for declama- 
tion against the utility of a classical education. If 
these remarks shall ever meet the eye of Mr. Niles, 
by giving them a place in his Register, he will great- 
ly oblige ANOTHER FRIEND TO LITERATURE, 








Progress of the Russian Empire. 
~ PROM THE ST. LOUIS ENQUIRER. 
Looking to the east for every thing, the people 
of the United States have contemplated with asto- 





*Governor Clinton’s introductory discourse be. 
fore the literary ana philosophical society of New 





York. 
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nishment the progress of the Russian empire in Eu- 
rope and Asia; they have not thought of looking to 
the west to see this giant power already mounting 


upontheir ownbacks. Except Mr. Walsh, we do 
not know an American who has even spoke of the 
Russian establishment on our continent. He has 
mentioned them in his “Sketch of the military and 
political power of Russia;”’ where he says— 

‘Their establishments extend from Kamschatka 
to the N. W. coast of America—that they have a 
fort mounting an hundred pieces of artillery at Nor- 
folk Sound, lat. north 57 deg. that since 1813, the 
have descended the coast, passed the mouth of the 
Columbia five hundred miles, and established them- 
selves at Bogada in 38-deg. 30 min. and only thirty 
miles from the Spanish settlements in California, 
where they are not only trading with great advan- 
tage, but are profiting bya fine climate and fruitful 
soil to feed their more northern possessions.”— 
Page 157. 

This encroachment uponthe Americari continent 
is not the transient effect of the present gigantic 
growth of the Russian empire. It is the result of 
system -and of settled policy, followed by every 
great man, and great woman, who has sat upon the 
Russianthrone. Peter the Great began it; the em- 
press Catharine the second followed up his plan; 
the present emperor is only executing the designs 
of theempire. In the course of these three reigns, 
the Russian power has been firmly spread over 
northern Asia; the straights of Behring have been 
passed; and a solid foot hold acquired in North 
America. A road over land is opened from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Kamschatka: and Russian.ships, load- 
ed with American fur, annually sail from the north 
west coast of America, double the Cape of Good 
Hope, traverse thirty thousand miles of sea, and 
land their rich cargoes in the Gulf of Finland. 
And, while the public is amused with the project 
of a treaty for some islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, the modern Alexander is occupied with a 
scheme worthy of his vast ambition—q_p The acqui- 
sition of the gulf and peninsula of California, and the 
Spanish claim to the western coast of North America, 
é#c. We learn this, not from diplomatic corres- 
pondence, but from American fur traders, who learn 
it from the Russian traders now protected by the 
emperot in carrying off our furs. 








Meteorological—Public Lands. 
FROM THE NAFIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
Distribution of caloric for May, 1819. 


Lat. N. Long. W. Mean.for High-Low 
of capitol. themonth est. est. 
Wooster, 40 49 4 50 6l 16 84 29 
Zanesville, 39 59 4 58 64 90 88 42 
Cincinnati, 39 06 7 31 66 10 86 42 
Jeffersonville, 38 03 8 34 69 19 88 50 
aes dite 34 36 9 55 69 31 87 


42 

At Wooster, on the 20th, asevere frost destroyed 
the beans, the leaves of the oak, &c. 

At Zanesville, onthe 17th, frost, snow and hail. 

At Cincinnati, on the 4th, a sudden rise of the 
Ohio—more than ten feet in three days, 

At Huntsville, on the 18th and 19th, severe frost 
—cotton killed—farmers alarmed. 

It is proper to note, that these /ate frosts were so 
nearly at the same time, in places differing about 
six degrees in latitude, and fve degrees in lcngi- 
tude. 

In May, 1785, congress adopted the plan of laying 
out the public lands in townships, six miles square. 
"This plan has been followed in allsurveys, except- 
ing that portion of public land in Ohio, which, by 
act of June 1, 1796, was appropriated for military 





a 


bounties for the army of the revolution—that tract 
was divided into townships five miles square. The 
east and west boundaries of townships being meri. 
dians, itis evident that their approximation, thou gh 
scarcely sensible in aspace of six miles, would, if 
not corrected, throw into the form of a paralleliy, 
gram the township which, by law, wastobea square. 
To obviate this; the deputy surveyors are instruct- 
ed to form anew dase or parallel to the equator, at 
every 24 or 30 miles. The corners of each section 
and quarter section are defined by marks on at least 


y | two trees, whose species, diameter, distance and bear. 


ing, by the compass, are entered on the feld noies, 
The magnetic variation at the time of the survey js 
also noted for each township. Each deputy sur. 
veyor deposites his field notes in the office of the 
surveyor general within whose district the land is, 
These notes are copied into bound books-~-he is al- 
so, by his contract, obliged to deliver to the survey- 
or general three copies of a plat and description of 
each township, and fractional township. Of these, 
one copy is transmitted to the general land office; 
one to the register of the land office in whose dis. 
trict the land is; and he retains the other, which is 
copied into well bound books, of which he makes 
out a duplicate, one of which is retained and the 
other transmitted to the general land office. By 
this multiplication of authentic copies, and their de. 
position in three different and distant places, perfect 
security is had from fire or other accident. ‘This 
wise system takes away all temptation to incur the 
curse pronounced by Moses on him “who removeth 
his neighbor's land mark.” The landmark is indeed 
immoveable; for, though the marked trees at any one 
corner may be burnt or destroyed, yet, at the dis- 
tance of half a mile east, west, north or south, there 
are other marked trees by which the true corner may 
be found. Ina single township there are 182 mark- 
ed trees, which, in the language of the geometer, 
are loci. Nothing less than the total destruction of 
alithese /oci through a widely extended space can 
secure effect to the malicious design. Very few 
disputes as to limit or boundary can arise. It isa 
subject of regret that the spirit of this system was 
not, atan early day, adopted by Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and several other states. It has been said, that, 
probably, as much money is annually expended in 
those states in land.title litigation as would defray 
their taxes for the support of the severest war. 
What a contrast between the occupant of land by a 
doubtful title and the purchaser from the United 
States, The latter has a consciousness of security— 
his labors, his improvements, are for himself and not 
for another—he plants his orchards with a cheerful 
heart—he knows that Ais posterity will enjoy their 
fruits. 


To furnish the materials for an easy, certain, and 
precise definition, five principal meridians have al- 
ready been designated and marked. 

The first commences at the confluence of the 
Great Miamiand the Ohio. This meridian, extended 
to the north boundary of the United States, is 450 
miles in length. 

The second principal meridian commences on the 
west branch, at a point five miles south west of the 
confluence of Little Blue River with the OAio--this 
meridian, extended to the north boundary of the 
United States, is 580 miles in length; it is crossed, at 
the distance of 30 miles from its commencement, 
by a base line or parallel to the equator, which has 
been extended through Indiana and Illinois to the 
east branch of the Mississippi, 

The third principal meridian commences at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi—when ex 
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tended towards the northern boundary of the Unit- 
ted States, it will reach the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior, at the distance of 700 miles from its begin- 
ning’ i 

The fourth principal meridian was run for the pur- 

ose ef surveysfor military bounties for the soldiers | 
in the late war. It commences at the confluence of 
the riveré Illinois and Mississippi: when extended to- 
wards the north boundary, it will strike the south 
shoreof Lake Superior at the distance of 540 miles 
‘rom its beginning. This meridian, at the distance 
ot 72 miles from its beginning, is crossed by a base 
line or parallel to the equator. Five and a half mil- 
lion acres between the Jllineis and Mississippi have 
been surveyed—from which have been selected for 
bounties, three und a half million acres of land «it for 
eultivation’’—the whole of which has been located 
and patented. 

Th: ffih principal meridian begins at the couflu- 
ence of the A: kansas and Mississippi rivers—it is 
crossed by a parallel to the equator, or a dase live, 
at the distance of 60 miles from its beginning. ‘Town- 
ship 58 north of that base hasbeen surveyed. ‘This 
meridian, extended to the north boundary, will be 
98) miles in length; and, if continued southerly, will 


strike the coast of the Mexican Gulph at 330 miles | 


distance from the mouth of the Arkansas, at a point 
on the coast of the Gulph, in latitude 29 degrees 30 


ee 


The Hydrophobia. 
We have lately heard much about the plant coin- 
mouly called the Scullcap as a cure for the hydra’ 
phobia. ‘The following narrative seems to estab. 
lish the fact beyond a doubt, that a remedy fox 
this truly horrible disease, is at length ascer- 
tained. 
From the NM. York Evening Post. 

We now redeem our promise by giving the state. 
ment of the case of James Cann, who wWas bitten 
byamad dog, and cured by the plant called scult- 
cap, drawn up and furnished us by his two physi- 
cians. 

“Early on Thursday morning, the 10th June, I 
was called upon by James Cann, who requested mé& 
to dress his right hand, which had just been bitten 
by a dog he believed was mad. Upon examination, 
I found the dog’s teeth had penetrated deep into 
the muscular part of the thumb, between its meta- 
carpal bone and that of the fore finger, and that 
the skin was but little lacerated. From the sittia- | 
tion-and depth of the wound, I deemed extirpation 
inexpedient, and directed superficial dressings, 
‘telling him at the same time, if the dog should 
prove to have been mad, he had nothing to fear, 
as a plant had been discovered, (shewing him @ 
drawing of the sculicap, in the Evening Post,) 





minutes north, and in longitude 14 degrees west of 
the capitol; its whole length will be 1,510 miles, 
equal to twice the length of the kingdom of F'rance. 
Between the west boundary of Pennsylvania, and 
the first meridian above described, are 
37 ranges. 
Between the first and second 15 do. 
Between the secondand third 244 do. 


Between the third and fifth 16 da. 
Between the fifth and the west 
boundary of Howard county, in 
Missouri, 323 do. 
125 rangesor 


730 miles, 

The principles of this system have governed the 
publicsurveysin Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana; 
and will, unquestionably, be adhered to until the 
public surveys shall reach Astoria, at the mouth of 
Columbia river, in longitude 48 degrees west of the 
capitol. 

It has been said that “man brings down the Hea- 
vens tothe earth, for his convenieiice.”” A few geo- 
graphical positions on the map of the publicsurveys, 
being accurately determined by astronomical obser- 
vations, itis obvious that, with very little difficulty, 
the longitude and latitude of every farm, and of eve- 
ry log-hut and court house, may be ascertained with 
great precision. This system owes its chief practical 
excellence to the genius and the labors of a distin- 
gushed mathematician and natural philosopher, col. 
Jared Mansfield,now of the military academy at West 
Point, who was surveyor general several years. 

About sixty million acres (twice the extent of En- 
gland) have been surveyed; (59,757,020) of which, 
in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Iitinois, and Missouri, 
are 39,564,700 acres; and, in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama, 20,192,326 acres. 

: So wise, beautiful and perfect a system was never 
vefore adopted by any government or nation on 
earth. It is the “eorte diaseise,,” the divided feast of 
Homer. The government, with a temper and spirit 
truly er has divided, for the children of the 
republic, that patrimony in which they all have a 
nght and an interest, J. MEIGS, 

Genergql land office, June 29, 1819. 


{when properly administered. 





| which had never been known to fail in such cases, 
In the evening I 
jouw him again, and then advised him to call on Jes- 
se Williams, the son-in-law of the late Mr. Lewis, of 
| Westchester, and procure from him a quantity of 
sculicap. He did so, and obtained about three 
ounces of the dried herb, finely cut up, with direc- 
tions to put a tea-spoon full and an half of it in a 
quart of warm water, ard to drink half a pint of 
this infusion morning and night, for two successive 
days, and on the third to omit it and take a tea- 
spoon full of flour of sulphur. In this manner W:1- 
liams directed the scullcap and sulphur tobe alter- 
nately used for forty days; during which time, exer- 
cise was to be avoided and an abstemious diet ob- 
served: he thought the wound required no other 
jattention than simple dressing. Mr. Cann strictly 
‘tollowed the above directions, and rerained free 
‘from complaint till Thursday the 17th. About noon 
| he was suddenly taken i], and sent for me. I found 
him laboring under frightful spasms of the muscl es 
of the face and neck; his face was drawn towards 
tthe right shoulder, his head convulsively shaken, 
ihe ground his teeth with violence,fhis eyes had 2 
wild and terrific stare, and his whole aspect was 
appalling; but the spasm soon subsided, and he be- 
‘came perfectly calm. Upon enquiry, I found he was 
| first attacked with a shivering, then a pricking or 
tingling sensation about the parts bitten, extend- 
ing overthe hand and iunning up the arm, accom- 
panied with slight involuntary twitchings of the 
muscles of the hand aridarm; to these succeeded a 
sense of tightness about the chest and throat; imme- 
diately after which foJowed the convulsive action 
of the muscles of the face and neck, above de- 
scribed. I found his pulse and breathing regular 
and natural during tlhe intervals; but when the pa- 
roxysms were apprceching, they became hurried 
and irregular, and tontinued so till the spasms 
had gone off, when he complained of slight pain in 
the right breast, torether with a soreness and stiff- 
ness of the back part of the neck. Liquids he took 
without difficulty, ncr did pouring water from one 
vessel to another, in/i's presence, produce any per- 
ceptible distress; nei ther did the sight of the svrface 
Jof a polished mirror, op the waving of a. white curtain, 
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sensibly affecthim. His paroxysms returned at ir- 
regularintervals of from five to ten minr:tes; their 
duration being from one to two minutes. His bow- 
els being constipated, I gave hima scruple of calo- 
mel, andsdirected him to drink his tea (which, upon 
inspection, I found very weak) as strong as it could 
be made —to take it warm,:-and in as large quanti- 
ties as his stomach would bear—using it as his only 
drink.* 

“18th. Early in the morning, Dr. Robson saw him 
with me, and continued to see him afterwards. We 
learnt that some unauthorised person had taken 10 
or 12 ounces of blood trom his arm the night before; 
that his cathartic had operated freely during the 
night; he had taken largely of his tea, and thought 
himself better; the spasms, however still severe, but 
not quite so frequent- We directed him to con- 
tinue his tea as yesterday. 

“19th. This morning we found him cheerful; he 
had passed u tolerably good night; feels much bet- 
ter than yesterday; his spasms moderating conside- 
rably, both in violence and frequency. He still 
continuea his tea as before. In the afternoon a 
shower of rain fell, at sight of which, and the rip- 
pling of the waterin the gutter, his spasms return- 
ed in quick succession, and with more violence 
than they had done at any other time during the 
diay. and produced in him sensations that, to use 
Ais own expression, he could not bear to look atit, 
and was obliged to turn away. 

«20th. We saw him about noon; he was not so 
weil; his spasms rather moré frequent and severe; 
leaving him with a disagreeable feeling in his head, 
and an acute painin the back of his neck. Upon 
enquiring whether he still continued his tea, he re- 
plied, that, at Williams’ direction, it was omitted 
for the purpose of taking a dose of sulphur; on 
which we immediately ordered his scullcap to be 
resumed, and not again to omit it unless directed 
by us; hedid so, and again found his spasms to sub- 
side. 

«“2ist. Hesaid he felt likea new man; his spasms 
had nearly left him; still continued inthe use of his 
tea as before. 

«22d. He had no spasms, nor did he complain of 
any thing but weakness. We directed him to con- 
tinue in the use of the scullcap three or four weeks 
jonger 

“July 13th. Wesaw him, he felt no uneasiness 
whatever, and has been free from complaint ever 
since we last visited him. 

“To enable the reader to form just conclusions 
respecting the character of the above case, we will 
state the result of our enguiries and observations, 
concerning the rabid state of the animal which had 
inflicted the bite. 

“The dog was voungand gentle, an] had never 
shown marks of ill temper until the day before he 
bit Cann, when he snapped atand attempted tobitea 
man, without provocation, who heretofore had been 
familiar with him. He was confined over night, 
but broke loose early the next morning, the 10th, 
when Cann on his way to work met him —the dog 
came trotting along, and Caan thinks would have 
gone on without noticing him, if he had not, when 
opposite, called him by name, and was in the act of 
patting his head when the dog seized him by the 
hand, made two snaps, and passed on without look- 





*Mrs. Williams, the daughter of Lewis, being in- 
formed of Cann’s violent attack, sent him word by 
his wife, that he must make histea as strong as lye, 
and drink it warm, and as muagiias he could bear.— 

Ed, E. P. 








—_—= 
ing up; a few yards further on he snapped at and 
quarrelled with three strange dogs; he next bit a 
neighbor’s dog with whom he was accustomed to 
play, and asan apprentice of his master was attempt- 
mg to tie him witha rope, he snapped at and tore 
off a part of his trowsers. 

“Behaviour like this, so opposite to his usua} 
mildness, excited serious apprehension; he was im. 
mediately tied in a wood house. While thus con. 
fined, he eat sparingly, but lapped water freely; he 
snapped at his master; wasrestless, howling violent. 
ly, and gaawing furiously at the door of his prison, 
By the evening, when we saw him, he had gnawed 
a large whole through the door, in doing which he 
had lacerated his mouth, and broken off several of 
his teeth against the nails of the batting—At this 
time, after many attempts, he lapped a little water, 
and then upset the vessel which contained it; refus- 
ed food, and snapped at the approach of his mas. 
ter; his eyes were watery and dull, sometimes clos. 
ed, then suddenly opened, when he snapped at ima. 
ginary objects. He now broke his rope, and as 
no one dared approach him to replace it, believing 
him mad, he was shot. Our next enquiry was after 
the dogs which had been bitten by this one, but we 
found they had all been destroyed, except the one 
last mentioned. 

“This deg was secured the same day he was bitten, 
and put in a cool, airy and dry cellar: and was regu- 
larly fed, and continued well until the 6th of July. 
He then began to show symptoms of canine madness; 
the under jaw fell; hisfood dropped from his mouth, 
when he attempted to eat; he made many effortsto 
drink, frequently burying his nose in the water, but 
did not appear to swallow; h»= was obedient to his 
master’s command; was dull and moping but ‘would 
occasionally snap at imaginary objects, in the air or 
on the floor; his eyes were languid and watery, 
and considerable frothy saliva was discharged from 
his mouth. In the course of the next day, (the 7th) 
he was much weaker, particularly in the hinder 
parts, producing slight staggering; his tongue was 
livid and brown; slimy fluid was observed to run out 
of his mouth. On the 8th, he would snap at lis 
chain, or any object that touched him; was thirsty, 
and lapped water very frequently, without being 
able to swallow any; his tongue was darker, and his 
debility increased rapidly; he would not eat, and 
staggered very much when he attempted to walk, 

“9th. The dog appeared much weaker; seldom 
got up, except by compulsion, and soon fell down 
again. He appeared blind in his right eye—his 
back much curved. 

“10th. He was unable to stand; had spasmodic 
twitchings ofall his muscles; would vet snap at any 
object that touched him; towards evening he grew 
worse, and died some time in the night. 

“The above statement of facts was drawn up, for 
publication, at the request of several respectable 
gentiemen, and is submitted without remark. 

ee W. STILLWELL. 
(Signe) | BENJ. R. ROBSON.” 








Foreign Articles. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Many familes of Quakers are preparing to leave 
England forthe United States. 
There is a rumor about a revival of the property 
tax. It seems that additional taxes to the amount 
of two millions and a half per annum, are needful to 
keep the government a-going. 
June 3—3 per cent. consols 657-8. Buta loan 





being announced, the consuls rase to 761-2! The 
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amount of the loan does not seem settled—one ac- 
count says it will be for 12, another for SO millions. 

Counterfeits of Russian bank bills, to the amount 
of 1,400,000 rubles, are said to have been discover- 
edin London. 


Curious Mistake.—A Dublin paper says, “A per- 
son who held an official situation in Dublin, whose 
wife had caught the typhus fever, had sent her to 
the hospital for recovery. Having received infor- 
mation of her death, he brought her home to his 
house; and, according the Irish fashion, had her 
waked for several nights: he then invited several of 
his relations, and conveyed her several miles into 
the country, where she was buried, _ Having called 
at the hospital about a week afterwards for her 
clothes (whether to his sorrow or no we cannot 
say) he found his wife so far recovered as to be 
able to walk home with him. The woman he had 
puried in mistake was a poor friendless pauper, who 
otherwise would have been buried at the expense 
of the parish.” 


Poor rates, &?c. In a late debate in the British 
house of commons, Mr. P. Moore, one of the mem- 
bers for Coventry, took occasion to state the dis- 
tressed situation of his constituents. From this state- 
ment we select a few facts. The poor’s rates had 
been increased to 45 shillings, equal to ten dollars, 
anacre, and on house rent the poor’s rate was ad- 
vanced to 19s in the pound. How this must press 
upon small landholders and people in middling cir- 
cumstances, must be obvious. Let us now hear what 
the member from Coventry says of the condition of 
the laboring classes, principally ribband weavers.— 
Me divides them into five classes, all of them work- 
ing 96 hours in the week or 16 hours in the day. 
The first class receive for their labor ten shilling a 
week or two pence half penny an hour. The se- 
cond class gains five shillings and sixpence per week. 
The third class earns two shilling and nine pence 
per week, which is working atthe rate of four 
hours for five farthings. 7 he two remaining classes 
receive two shillings and one shillmg and sixpence, 
a week, which is at the rate of seven and nine hours 
for a single half-penny. In addition to this excessive 
labor and very reduced pay, Mr. Moore says, that 
these distresses have been of so long continuance, 
thatthe funds ofall their friendly societies and sa- 
ving banks are exhausted. ‘The population of Co- 
ventry we presume to be 30,000. Dem. Press. 


State of Ireland. In the course of a debate in the 
‘house of commons, on the repeal of the window 
tax in Ireland, the following queries to the church 
wardens of the different parishes in Dublin, were 
brought forward by Mr. Grattan: 

“Ist. The number of houses in the parish?—2d. 
The number inhabited?—3d. The number to be let 
whether occupied or not?—4th. The number of in- 
solvencies? 

[ We have thrown the answers into a tabular form 
for greater perspicuity—by insolvent, we under- 
stand those on which the taxes are not paid,] 


Whole ne. In 
_ Parishes. houses. shut up. tolet. insolvent. arrear. 
St. Mark’s _ 85 50 120 _ 
St. Audeun’s 400 _ ~ 95 147 
St. James’ 700 50 150 _ 350 
St. Nicholas? 84 14 _ 35 -_ 
St. Mary's 1500 271 -- 291 - 
St. Thomas’ #1458 _ a 146 ae 
St. Catharine's +1887 _ os 105 _ 
St. Bridgev’s 680 103 _ 57 - 
St. Andrew's 650 _ — 120 ~_ 
Werburg’s 267 - a 37 - 
St. Michael's 111 il ~ 42 - 





"450 returned as waste. 
110, dowa or in ruins; 90 waste, 





FRANCE, 


years. 


1819, Jan. 5th, 56,000,000 
1818, | 53,060,000 
1817, —— 51,000,000 
1816, —— 51,000,000 
1815, —— 60,000,090 
Sy ap 56,000,000 
1815, The accounts destroyed by fire. 
1812, —— 43,000,000 
1811, —— 32,009,000 
1810, —— 46,000,000 


The crops of France promise abundance. 
country is saidto be perfectly tranquil. Marseilles: 
has had an accession of 40,000 inhabitants in three 


w~e 


| The following is a statement of the amount of. 
manufactures, and of foreign and colonial merchan- 
dize, exported toall parts of the world from Great 
Britain, in the last ten years, fhe yearending 


The 


Letters from Lyons of May 20, speak of the ex. 
traordinary success, in that town, of Mr. Fabre 
d’Olivel, who, by a peculiar method of his own, 
had developed the faculty of hearing in many deat 
and dumb, of both sexes and different ages, 
experiments made to prove the fact of hearing, 
were in the apartment M. Mottel Degerand, presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, in presence of 
more than two hundred persons—among whom 


The 


were baron Rambaud, the mayor, the members of 
the municipal council, and many ccclesiastics and 


physicians. 
SPAIN. 


It is now said, that two 74’s and three frigates 


have sailed for Lima, and thatthe grand expedition, 
now rated at 10,000 men, will leave Cadiz about 


they ever get to Buenos Ayres? 
GERMANY, 


the Ist of Sept. And what will 10,000 men do, if 


There is a greatstir about certain societies ofyoung 
men at the universities, called the “7 eutonic associa- 


tion,”’—it is feared they have some seditious inten- 


tions. Jt seems as if something were brewing. 
Germany appears much agitated—in every part 


the principles of just and free government are can- 


vassed and supported. They are now occupied in 


the second Bavarian assembly on the important dis- 


cussion upon the introduction of the trial by jury— 


the publicity of the courts, as well of civil as crimi- 


nal jurisdiction—nothing is yet decided. 
parts of Europe, the courts are not open to the pub- 


(In some 


lic—the prisoner, the advocates and the judges, are 


only allowed to enter the room.) 
SWITZERLAND. 


States. 
EAST INDIES. 
British manufactures. 
HAYTT. 


Home Popham, at Cape Henry 


graciously, &e. &c. 
MEXICO, 





A great number of Swiss peasants are passing 
down the Rhine, to take shipping for the United 


A letter from Calcutta received in London, states, 
that muslin shawls which cost in London twelve or 
fourteen shillings a piece, have sold at auction in 
Calcutta for one shilling each, India is glutted with 


The Haytian newspapers give a splendid account 
of the visit and reception of the British admiral sir 
He dined with the 
duke of Marmelade, attended a ball, and was intro- 
duced to “his majesty” the king, who received him 


We briefly mentioned in our last, that a project 
was on foot to seize upon the province of Texag 
and to establish an independent government there. 
in. We have ample confirmation of the existence of 
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this scheme. The following letter gives us the most 

precise account that we have met with— 

Natchitoches, June 7, 1819. “Some troops, (to the 
number of 400,) ‘which arrived here yesterday will 
cross the Sabine to-morrow, and raise the standard 
ofindependence. When the whole are assembled, 
they will be under the immediate command of gen. 
Bernardo, who is daily expected from Procon Point, 
With one thousand men. 

“We have just received accounts from gen. Mina; 
and instead of his having been beheaded, and his 
army disbanded, he has been very successful, and 
is how in pessession of several important posts. I 
have just conversed with the young gentleman who 
brought the information. He belonged to the de- 
tachment commanded by col. Aury, and was taken 
prisoner, when that detachment met with its mis- 
fortune, and sent to Laboyere,* where he saw an 
officer of Mina’s (a spy) who gave him the above 
information.” | 

The royal troops in the province, it is said, do 
hot amount to more than 300; and the people, few 
in numbers, however, do not seemto be well affect- 
ed to king Ferdinand. The United States’ authori- 
ties have interfered to prevent this expedition, but 
without success. The adventurers are chiefly from 
Mississippi. The New Orleans papers have also re- 
ports that Mina is living, and at the head of a re- 
spectable force. We do not believe it. The purpose 
of the rumor is to raise recruits. 

The province of Texas issaid to be 600 miles 
wide, and about 1000 long—and blessed with a cli- 
mate te produce sugar, coffee, cotton, &c. as well as 
all sorts of grain, in abundance; and withal very 
healthy. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Gazette Extraordinary of Buenos Ayres, Saturday, 
April 17th, 1819—Translated for the New York 
Evening Post. 

WNerociation between the deputies of the Banda Ori- 
ental and those ofthe United Provinces of South Ame- 
rica. 

The commissioners of the combined armies, who 
signed the armistice of the 5th ult. in Rosario, as- 
sembled in St. Lorenzo, conformably to the Sth ar- 
ticle of the armistice. They were presented by 
the government of the United Provinces, with the 
approbation of the covenant, by the captain gene- 
ra!, and auxiliary commander in chief of Peru, Don 
Manuel Belgrano, who agrees to the following ar- 
ticles. 

Ist. That the armistice be continued with the 
same good faith and mutual correspondence, which 
has been observed until now, by both parties, and 
to confirm it more strongly, the armies and squad- 
rons of the United Provinces shall evacuate the ter- 
ritory of Santa Fee; the auxiliary forces of which 
shall, in return, collect on the other side of the Sala- 
do;.and each respectively shall be ready to march 
onthe 16th inst. 

2d. With the great object of a general adjust- 
ment, which shall seal forever the concord of peo- 
ple who are brethren, deputies shall be appointed, 
amply authorized by the government of Santa Fee, 
and that on the opposite shore of the Parana; they 
shall give notice of the result of the negociation in 
this place, the Sth of next May. 

3d. The troops of the United Provinces, detween 
the rivers, shall retire without stopping; to effect 
this, there shall be an officer, with orders, (in ac- 
cordance with thpse of the commandant of the Pro- 





*How this young man escaped from Laboyere, 
thre letter does not state. ’ 


vince) relating*to the landing of the troops and the 
necessary boats and provisions for their transporta- 
tion to St. Nicholas. 

4th. The free communication between thearmics 
of the United Provinces, shall be expedited through 
the territory of Santa Fee—but no body of troops, 
exceeding 25, shall pass at once—anid they shall pay 
forthe assistance giventhem whenever they ask an 
escort. 

oth. That the transfer may be hastened on 4lj 
sides, relays shall be established, which have been 
neglected owing to circumstances; and all the ways 
and roads for commerce and cemmunication with 
Santa Fee, and other points between the rivers, and 
upper shore of the Parana, shall be left completely 
free, and without any restraint—as shall also be the 
pots subject to the government of the United 
Provinces. 

6th. In both territories, thieves may be pursued, 
who endanger the security of the roads and that*of 
the inhabitants in the peaceable possession of their 
dwellings—and force may be employed for pro. 
tection, as the case requires; but on no other occa- 
sion shall an armed force be called ito action. 

7th. During the present armistice, whatever dif. 
ficulties occur, shall be settled by pacific and me- 
diatory means, without recurring to arms, before 
making the ordinary reclamations., And thus we 
conclude this covenant, signed twice by the commis. 
sioners. 

Ratified by the commandants, Estanisalo Lopez, 
and Manuel Belgrano. 

From the New York Gazette. 

H. E. Don Jost SAn }fantin, commander in chief 
of the united armies of Andes and Chili, grand off- 
cer of the legion of merit, &c. to all the freemen 
and inhabitants of Peru. 

Citizens! In addressing you, Iam actuated enly 
by the feelings with which a freeman must address 
an oppressed people. The events which have trans- 
pired within the last nine years, have established 
the solemn powers of the independent states of 
Chili, and of the United Provinces of South Ameri- 
ca, by whom I am ordered to enter your territory, to 
defend the cause of your liberty. That cause is 
identified with their own, with that of the whole 
world, and the means entrusted to me are adequate 
to the accomplishment of so sound an object. 

Ever since the wish for liberty was first evinced 
in several parts of America, the Spanish agents have 
struggled to extinguish the light which was to shew 
the Americans their chains. The revolution began 
to bring forth prodigies of good and evil, and the 
vice-roy of Peru, dreading its progress, endeavored 
to persuade you that it was in his power to extin- 
guish in every inhabitant of Lima, even the sent: 
ment of their sufferings and ignominy. The world 
saw with indignation American blood shed by Ame- 
ricans, and began todoubt whether the slaves were 
as gujlty as their tyrants, and whether these were 
to be more despised who presumed to oppress !I- 
berty, than those who dare not to defend it. War 
raged in this innocent country, but in spite of all 
the combinations of despotism, the rightss of man 
began to be asserted and to triumph in the midst of 
political dissentions. ‘Thousands of Americans have 
fallen in the field of honor or by the hands of hired 
assassins; but the principles maintained from ti¢ 
purest motives have daily acquired strength, and 
time, which regenerates allfpolitical socicties, will 
soon shew the sentiments of the Peruvians, and de- 
cide the fate of South America. 

Icome not asa conqueror to establish another des- 





potism; the state of things had paved the way tex 
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your political emancipation, in which I am only an 
instrument of justice and an agent of destiny. Aware 
of the horrors of war, I have studied to accomplish 
my object in the manner most compatible with the 
interest and happiness of the Peruvians. After the 
splendid victory of Maipu, far from indulging the 
just feelings of revenge against a barbarous aggres- 
sor, or the desire of retaliating the calamities inflict- 
ed on the Chilians, my conduct has afforded the 
strongest proof of my pacificsentiments. JT addres- 
ged your vice-roy under date of theslith of April 
last, representing to him the trying juncture of af- 
fairs, unpressing uponhim the strength of our two 
states if closely united, and the efficiency of their 
armies—in short the inequality of the struggle 
jn which he was engaged. I represented to 
him that he alone must be answerable for all the 
consequences of war; to avoid which I proposed to 
him to convene the principal inhabitants of Lima, 
and to represent to them the sincere wish of the 
government of Chili and of the United Provinces, 
to accede to the declaration of their rights, and to 
allow them to adopt such a form of government as 
they should decree, promising thatI would submit 
to their decisions, which should regulate my ope- 
rations. This liberal proposition was rejected with 
conteinptuous threats, and Iam thus driven by jus- 


tice and common right to the last resort of force. ! 


The blood which shall be shed inthis conflict, will 
recoil on the tyrants and their proud satellites. 


The sincerity of my intentions has been equally 
conspicuous since the battle of Chacabuco. The 


Spanish army was completely defeated: Chili de-' 


clared herself an independent state, and her inhabi- 
tants began to enjoy in safety their property and 
the fruits of liberty. This example is the surest 
pledge of my conduct. Thetyranis, accustomed to 
misrepresent facts, in order to hght the torch of 
discord, have unblushingly asserted that the mode- 


nign influence over the immense regions nature hae 
allotted to us. | 
smericans! The armies of an insolent tyrant 
spread terror among a people whom they oppress; 
but those I have the honor to command, compelled 
to fight against tyranny, promise only friendship and 
protection to their brethren, and wish only to deli« 
ver them from bondage. 1 pledge my sacred honor 
for the faithful fulfilment of this promise. 1 have 
made known to you my intentions and my duty— 
your conduct will shew whether you know your 
own, and whether you deserve to be hailed as the 
true sons of Peru. 

Europezn Spaniards! I come not for your de- 
struction. I come not to spread devastation. 
The ebject of the war is to protect the honest 
and peaceful inhabitants, and to promote theit 
welfare. Your future happiness depends on the 
prosperity and independence of America. Your 
eternal shame will flow only from your opposition. 
You are sensible that Spain is reduced to the 
last stage of weakness and corruption. ‘The reve- 
nues are exhausted; the state is burthened with 
an enormous debt, and what is still worse, ter- 
ror and distrust forming the basis of her public 
measures, have reduced the nation to a state of 
gloomy pusillanimity and mute despondency. The 
liberty of Peru alone can afford youa secure retreat. 
Who of you are without relations or friends in 
America’ It deperds only on yourselves to consti- 
tute a family of brothers. Respect to persons, to 
property, and to the holy Catholic faith, are the 
| principles of the United Provinces, and those I now 
: solemnly guarantee. 

Inhabitants of Peru! The eyes of all the world 
are fixed upon you. You will destroy the prejudi- 
ces which have existed against you for nine years. 
Should the world behold you now improve this fa- 
vorable occasion, your attitude and your power will 





ration of the victorious army in Chili, was prompted 
only by theirinterest. Beitso. Doesit not prove 
that our interest tsin unison with the liberty of the 
people. Can there be a surer pledge? Can there 
be a safer foundation for confidence? ‘he effect 
doubtiess will be the expulsion of the tyrants from 


inspire respect. Consider the destinies of thousands 
of future generations. When the common rights 
| of men, so long withheld from so many Peruvians, 
; Shall be established, I shall be happy to unite my- 

self with those institutions which shall have secured 
| them; I shall have gratified the dearest wish of my 


Lima; and as the result of victory, the capital of} heart, and shall have accomplished the noblest ac- 


Peru will behold, for the first time, her citizens as- 
sembling to adopta government of their free choice, 
and to take their seat among the nations of the 
earth. ‘Theunion of the three independent states 
willinspire Spain with a sentiment of her imbecili- 
ty, and ail other nations with respect.—Let a cen- 
tral congress, composed of the representatives from 
the three states, impart new vigor to their respec- 
live organization, and let the constitution of each 


tion of my life. JOSE DE SAN MARTIN. 
Hi. Q. St. Jago de Chili, Nov. 13, 1818. 
From the New-York Evening Post. 
Gazette of Buenos Ayres, Wednesday, 
Sist of March, 1819. ¢ 
The official deputy of this government, near that of 
Chili, to his execilency the supreme director, 8th 
instant: 


Eecellent Sir—I announce to you that I have re- 


state be established in the midst of intelligence, of ceived notice of the arrival, at Valparaiso, of his 


concord, and of universal hope. The annals of time | 


exhibits no revolution so splendid in its object, so 
indispensable to a people, so illustrious in the unit- 
¢d wishes of so many hearts. 3 


Let us follow with confidence the bright career} 
which destiny unfoldsto us. Under the empire of 


acw laws and new authority, the same activity which 
achieved the r- volution, will sustainin every species 
of labor and multiply the blessings of society. Inthe 
rst days of peace, the ruins which these grand poliw- 
cal convulsions shall have spread over thiscontinent, 
shall become like volcanic lava, which in time fer- 
tilises the same fields over which it has rolled its 
devastating torrents, Then shall your land smile 
in ali the luxuriancy of nature—then shall splendid 
cities arise embellished with the monuments of arts 
and science—then shall commerce spread bis be- 





Britannic majesty’s frigate Andromache, from Cal- 
Jao, whence she sailed 13th ult. Although no of- 
ficial communications have been received from the 
governor of Valparaiso, yet by a letter I have in hand, 
from an individual there, and by the reading of others 
| from respectable persons, we learn that on the 14th, 
the commander of the Andromache spoke admiral 
lord Cochrane, 40 miles off Callao; his fleet consist- 
ing of the ship genera] San Martin and the frigates 
O’Higgins and Lautaro; and that in consequence of 
the information received of the state of the port, the 
vice admiral was determinedto attack it on the 17th. 

The enemy, according to well attested notices, 
have laid the frigates Venganza, Esmeralba, Cleopa- 
tra, and other ships of war of the Lima squadror, 
under the guns of the batteries, to defend the port 
in case of an attack; which they begin to fear as they 
Ihave heard of the arrival of lord Cochrane in Chil: 
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‘It appears that the revolutionary spirit progresses 


eta 


The mail. The attempt to rob the mail, as men~ 


in the capital, and it is only the fear of the soldiery | tioned in our last, it is intimated, had nothing in it 


which restrains the populace. 
The subdjoined list comprises all the land forces 





but the apprehension of the driver of the stage. 


New York, Ata late sitting of the council of ap- 


under the direction of the viceroy Pezuela. pointment at Albany, many officers were removed, » 
Complement of effective land forces in Lima, Much political irritation exists in this state. 
TROOPS, OFFICERS. Summary justice. After a late extensive fire 
Don Carlos, 1st battalion, 844 37 which happened at Charleston, a fellow was found 
Do. 2d do. 506 14 secreting some goods that had been stolen during 
Do. 3d do. 712 22 thecalamity. The alternative was offered to hin, 
Burgos, (with negroes) 576 17 whether he would be prosecuted at law, or suffer 
Arequipa, do. 444 16 punishment on the spot; he chose the latter, was 
Cantabria, 267 15 tied to atree, received fifty lashes well laid on, and 
No. 4 of the militia, 482 20 got off clear, having restored the stolen goods. 
ue | gi * British emigrants. It is announced in a N. York: 
Cavalr y» 350 ~ paper that Mr. Buchannan, the British consul there, 
Dearc “di : 4 $54, O14 is “making arrangements for the location in Canada, 
Vi 5 Roy? : - of numerous British subjects who had emigrated to 
iceé-hoy’s Guard, | 150 12 the United States.” ‘this paragraph may be well 
ae 50% “understood” by the fact, that en the 20th instant 
6685 271 145 emigrants arrived at Philadelphia alone, by 





way of the British possessions in America: 100 also 
arrived at Alexandria and 85 at New York, on the 


CHRONICLE, | 19th, from Moose Island and Halifax. 


The president of the United States has turned 


EXPEDITION TO THE UrrER mMIssOURT.— St, Lows, 


his steps homeward, and may soon be expected at] ne 19—Col. Chambers, with a battalion of the rifle 
ne seat of government. His reception at Louisville regiment in keel boats, set*out from Belle Fontaine 
and Lexington, Ky. was very splendid-- and almost | 5, Monday the 14th inst. to ascend the Missouri to 
as ceremonious as when he visited Boston. We Camp Martin, where lieut. col. Morgan is in com- 
shall perhaps recur to those proceedings, and’some mand with several companies of the regiment. 


of afew other places, for the purpose of preserving 


Col. Atkinson’s regiment, 6th infantry, 1s at Belle 


certain of the addresses and replies, for referénce- | Fontaine, and we believe is only delayed by the non 


— - Rg yee eid ve Vic jes arrival of some of the steam boats, and the time cen- 
n roa agesd fe oF Sg Bory he “has als a. sumed in the repacking provisions. Col. Atkinson 
Pe ee ee ete te RFE WS:0U; | oommands the expedition. 


Lubec [from 3t. John’s] 87; London 49; Belfast 43, 


Arrived, Wednesday 9th inst. the Western En- 


The emigration in the present year will be much gineer, destined for the Upper Missouri. Passen- 
larger than we have supposed that it would be -- | cers, maj. Long, maj. Biddle, Mr. Graham, Mr. Swift, 
but most of the emigrants, except by way of Canada, | Ty, Jesup, Dr. Say, Dr. Baldwin, Mr. Peale, Mr. Sey. 
reach the United States in the months of May, June, | mour. Parra mee ee aa be »/ 


and July. 


The Western Engineer anchored at the upper 


is ini } ' m . 
th vr. erage tte ome = ieee Sa tr end of the town, where she yet lizs. In passing the 
nree—ali tue chiiaren which he carried out with : ae ; 
‘nce and St, Louis n at : efore 
“pag ong area oie 0 se 2 Refers Ss eae 4 Independence and St, Louis, then at anchor befo 
/? | : the town, she was saluted by these vessels. 


‘Died, at Baltimore, on the 13th inst. Capt. John 


The bow of this vessel exhibits the form of a huge 


a7. ‘ } rv é reqr ic ras Seal TO 
xh, ol ni e * yest his "ea or tses the | serpent, black and scaly, rising out of the water from 
. on C “y Be well known 3rc ' ° 3 aera under the boat, his head as high as the deck, dart- 
on T =] ‘ ’ e .- -*« . 
rigace, anc for <9 years commanded the oldest | ed forward, his mouth open, vomiting smoke, and 


D 


Dee has gris: pres a. ne AB as also oT apparentiy carrying the boat on his back, From 

I ee ‘A re ane by hi + CoE tO nats > he under the boat. at its stern, issues a stream of foan- 
or 7 _ yo re ’ =) e > e 

claim the tgaer rank to wire’ he was entived, he Jing water, dashing violently along. All the ma- 


5 


neter weet gust it, Ife was interred with military | cyineryis hid. Three small brass field pieces, mount- 
honors, by the 5th regiment, and attended to the | oq on wheel carriages, stand on the deck. The 
«narrow house” by a large concourse of citizens. | hoat is ascending the rapid stream at the rate of » 

Also, in Patsne, bh ering in June last, general | miles an hour. ‘Neither wind or human hands are 
Isnart Kerra, aged about 70. In the war of the] 52 6n to help her; and, to the eye of ignorance, the 
revolution he was an aid to major general Heath, | inusion is complete, that a monster of the deep car- 


and an assistant adjutant general. 


ries her on his back, smoking with fatigue, and 


; > f ; + > ” « } . . . 
Also, in the town of Hope, district of Maine, on lashing the waves with violent exertion. 


the 17th of June last, Samvrt Payson, aged 85. 


Her equipmentisat once calculated to attract and 


He served three campaigns in the French wars; |4, awe the savage, Objects pleasing and terrifying 
and on the memorable 19th April, 1775, was at his | are at once before him:—artillery; the flag of the 
plough in Sharon, when he received the intelli- republic; portraits of a white man and an Indian. 
gence of the slaughter at Lexington, when he im- | shaking hands; the calumet of peace; a sword; then. 
mediately took his horse from the plough, and pro- | 4). apparent iinkie with & painted vessel on his 
eeeded to muster the minute men he commanded, | pack, the sides gaping with port-holes, and bristling 
and marched to drive inthe enemy. Soon after, | with guns. Taken altogether, and without intelb- 
be raised a company of volunteers for the service of gence of her composition and design, it would re- 
the United States. Not satisfied with this, he sold) Guire a daring savage to approach and accost het 
his farm, loaned the money to the town to pav her} . ith Framlet’s speech: 


quota of soldiers, received payment ina depreciated 
paper money, and then emigrated ta the district of 
Maine, and commenced the settlement of the wil- 
clerncss. 





“Be thon a spirit of health, or goblin damn‘, 
* Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blast from hell; 
“Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

“Thou const in such a questionable shape, 

“That. I will speak with thee”—— 





